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TO BUILD A BETTER WORLD 


If we lose the peace, we lose the war. But what is peace? Peace is more 
than the terms imposed upon Germany; it is more than any treaty, trade pact, 
or agreement signed with a golden pen. Peace is the social order intended to be 
created as the result of measures taken jointly by our own and other political 
leaders. But only effective support and cooperation by every individual citizen in 
each of the countries concerned will actually bring about peace. No matter how 
wisely conceived, no plan can work, especially in a democratic country, without 
citizen support. 


It is already ‘‘the year of decision.” When the peace plans come before our 
Congress for consideration, then the hour of decision will be upon us. After twenty- 
seven years of fear and anxiety and almost six years of agony and destruction, 
fate has again provided the opportunity to build a better world. If we fail now, 
this opportunity will not come again until after another and more terrible con- 
flict. In this campaign to awaken each citizen to the problems and issues involved, 
let’s not leave a single book unused or pamphlet buried in its files. 


Every librarian will welcome the coming Building-the-Peace program as a 
made-to-order opportunity for library participation. We must promote thinking 
about the subject but without telling people what to think. It is our chance to 
render a public service of inestimable value. Let's do our job well. 

Carl Vitz, A.L.A. President 
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EYES FORWARD, TRUSTEES! 

Like it or not, we are all aware 
that tion, either state or na- 
tional, is increasingly the result of 
the activities of organized Bane 
groups, some selfish, some altruistic. 
We may deplore this tendency and 
long for a time when legislators think 
only in terms of the “greatest good 
for the greatest number”. However 
that may be, as library trustees, we 
must face reality and must learn to 
apply skillful pressure if we wish 
our ideas to prevail. 

On the state scene,.the agency 
which cares for library legislative 
needs is the Iowa Library Associa- 
tion. As a concrete illustration of 
its work in this field, I cite the bill, 
now pending in the Iowa legislature, 
which would make possible free 
library service to rural Iowans. This 
bill was brought before the proper 
Senate and House committees by the 
legislative group of the Iowa Library 
Association. Through the activities 
of its members and of the library- 
minded people all over the state who 
had been stimulated by the educa- 
tional campaign of the LL.A., that 
bill stands a good chance of passage. 

As trustees, let us help make the 
Iowa Library Association strong so 
that it may not only maintain but 
increase this effective service. The 
least we can do is to strengthen the 
LL.A. voice by sending in our dollar 
a year membership dues. To date, 
appallingly few trustees have done 
so this current year. Let’s rectify 
this situation by sending our dollars 
at once to Davidson, 
Waterloo Public rary, treasurer, 
LL.A. And of course these dollar 
dues will continue to help provide 
the other traditional services with 
which we all are acquainted. 

On the national scene, our work- 
ing agency is the American Library 
Association. That organization, 
cognizant of the pressing need of 
legislation and education if libraries 
meet the challenge of tomorrow, is 
starting a drive for a Development 
Fund. This Fund will make possible, 





first, a paid ALA representative with 
adequate staff in Washington and or- 
ganizational work all over these vast 
United States. The goal set is $105,- 
000.00 with Iowa’s portion $1750.00. 
The money will be used to finance a 
four year program and contributions 
to it may be paid in four annual in- 
stallments or in a lump sum. 

Iowa Library boards have received 
from Miss Wennerstrum, State Di-; 


rector for the Fund, detailed in-. | 


formation and contribution blanks. © 
Let’s give generously so that Iowa 

may be in the vanguard of states 

who would provide the means to 

make books, the arsenal of real 

democracy, freely available to all the 

people everywhere in this, our 

native land. 

La Nor H. Turner, Chairman 


Trustees Section 
Iowa Library Association 


LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT FUND 


A gathering of 53 librarians from 
33 states, meeting in Chicago Janu- 
ary 19-20, 1945, enthusiastically en- 
dorsed the objectives of the ALA 
campaign for a Library Development 
Fund. The drive is to secure $105,- 
000 to finance a four-year program. 
This is a campaign to raise funds 
with which 

1. To maintain a representative of 

libraries in Washington under 

the direction of the A. L. A. 

a. To help secure Army Camp 
library books and equip- 
ment primarily for rural 
library: service, when this 
property is no longer needed 
by the Army. 

b. To help make other federal 
ly-owned surplus property, 
including books, available to 
college and university li- 
braries, school libraries, pub- 
lic libraries, state library ex- 
tension agencies, and other 
publicly-supported oor ta- 
exempt libraries. 

c. To provide federal agencies 
with information concern- 
ing the nation’s needs for 
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improved and extended li- 
brary service. 

. To help interpret to federal 
officials the needs and func- 
tions of libraries of all kinds. 

. To enable the American Library 

Association to carry on a na- 
tional public relations program 
directly and indirectly in sup- 
port of these and related ob- 
jectives. 

SUCCESS IN THE ABOVE EF- 
FORTS WILL CARRY FORWARD 
A LONG TIME OBJECTIVE OF 
THE A. L. A. TO INCREASE THE 
EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES OF 
THE COUNTRY THROUGH THE 
EXTENSION AND IMPROVE- 
MENT OF LIBRARY SERVICE. 

Lydia Margaret Barrette, presi- 
dent of the Iowa Library Associa- 
tion, has appointed Winnifred Wen- 
nerstrum, Chariton, Iowa, director of 
the state campaign. On March 28, 
letters were mailed out to all li- 
braries in the state, and to the presi- 
dents of the library boards. 

Towa’s quota has been set at 
$1,750 but it is confidently expected 
that this amount will be exceeded. 
All librarians, trustees and others in- 
terested persons will want to con- 
tribute to the Library Development 
Fund which will be open to contribu- 
tions until May 31. 

Mrs. Ruth Hollingshead, Albia, is 
Treasurer of the fund. Pledges and 
contributions may be sent to her. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
1. What’s the campaign for? 

To raise funds to maintain a 
representative of libraries in 
Washington and to carry on a 
national public relations program 
in support of the idea of making 
; library service available 
or all citizens. 


. Why do libraries need repre- 
sentation? 


Because every library and li- 
brarian is affected by federal 
laws and regulations of in- 
creasing number and importance. 
Because many of the 35,000,000 


Americans without public library 
service will continue without it 
for a long time unless there is 
federal aid. Because we want 
our millions of ex-service men 
and women—who ‘have had ex- 
cellent library service in the 
Army and Navy—to return to 
their homes with a better chance 
for good library service. Be- 
cause good libraries for all aes 
zens are a basic necessity a 
thriving democracy. 


What would such a Washington 
representative do? 

He would do much the same 
thing that a representative of a 
state library association does 
during a session of a state legisla- 
ture. He would supply informa- 
tion to Congressmen and ad- 
ministrative officials and be on 
the spot when matters of vital 
importance to libraries or li- 
brarians came up. 

He would correspond with 
state library leaders and keep 
them informed about pending 
legislation and regulations. He 
would call on various officials 
whose regulations affect libraries 
on such matters as priorities, 
surplus property, postal rates, 
document distribution, etc. 

All under the supervision of 
the A. L. A. Federal Relations 
Committee and Executive Board, 
and in close cooperation with the 
Office of Education, the Library 
of Congress, and other agencies 
in Washington. 

Who will be the representative? 

Nominations have not yet 
been made. The A. L. A. Federal 
Relations Committee will prepare 
a list of available persons, pos- 
sibly including non-librarians. 
The Executive Board will 
examine this list and engage the 
man or woman believed best 
qualified by experience and 
ability to represent librarians and 
trustees. 


5. Is there anything of vital im- 
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portance to library interests now 
pending in Washington? 

Yes—most decidedly so. The 
Army officials tell us that hun- 
dreds of thousands of good 
books now in Army libraries and 
the equipment that goes with 
them will be disposed of when de- 
mobilization gets under way. 
(And under the control of the 
Surplus Property Administration 
will be other equipment which 
libraries need —t iters and 
trucks, for example.) The Army 
seems ble to putting these 
books to public use. If we are 
on hand at the proper hour and 
have taken the preliminary steps, 
the Surplus Property Administra- 
tion, or Congress, may transfer 
these books to the States. It is 
an opportunity that we must be 
ready for. 

Also possibly in the offing: 

Federal aid to librar’es, schools 
and colleges; social security ex- 
pansion: some program for bet- 
tering the economic condition of 
professional and white collar 
workers; document distribution ; 
public works, etc. 
Has the American Library As- 
sociation ever demonstrated that 
a representative at Washington 
is effective? 

Yes, in 1936 our representative 
spent several months in Wash- 
ington, and the Library Service 
Division of the Office of Educa- 
tion was secured largely through 
his efforts. That was when one 
Congressman remarked: “In my 
many years in Congress, this is 
the time that a librarian has 
ever asked for anything.” 


. Can’t the U. S. Office of Educa- 


tion do this job? 

There are some jobs which can 
only be done by non-govern- 
mental agencies. 


. Why doesn’t A. L. A. move its 


headquarters to Washington? 
Obviously now is not the time 

to move a large staff to crowded 

Washington. Action on so de- 
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13. 





batable a question would have to 
follow full consideration by 
A. L. A. Members. 

What kind of public relations 
program is planned? 

Public relations activities are 
an essential of the library de- 
velopment program. The plan is 
(a) to keep library personnel 
and trustees informed of de- 
velopments in federal activities 
affecting libraries; (b) to pre- 
sent library services and needs 
more convincingly to the gen- 
eral public; (c) to emphasize 
graphically the present inade- 
quacies of library service; (d) 
to coordinate the existing asso- 
ciations, and individual libraries. 
How much will it cost? 

Probably between $20,000 and 
$30,000 a year. Present tentative 
estimate; $26,250. Mostly for 
salaries of representatives, pub- 
lic relations assistant and steno- 
graphers. Also for rent, travel, 
postage, telegraph and supplies. 
The A. L. A. Executive Board 
will prepare working budgets 
and supervise expenditures. All 
accounts will be aud ted. Efforts 
will be made to avoid both 
niggardliness and extravagance, 
to strike a happy medium. 

What is the goal? 

$105,000 for four years of 

activity. 


Suppose the tota' for a four-year — 


program is not raised, then 
what? 

If librarians and trustees fol- 
low the inspiring example of the 
initial donors, there need be no 
fear of failure to reach the goal ~ 
set. Whatever the amount — 
raised, it will always be up to ~ 
the Executive Board of A. L. A. ~ 
to decide how to handle and — 
budget the funds. 
Will there be yearly campaigns — 


_ for funds for this purpose? 


14. 


No. Enough is sought now to © 
finance the program for four | 
years. 
Why isn’t the money appro- © 
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priated from regular A. L. A. 
funds? 

Present income will not permit 
it without scrapping other 
activities which the Executive 
Board believes the members are 
willing to have scrapped. Much 
of the A. L. A. income and all 
of its grants are for special pur- 
poses and may not be used for 
anything else. 


. Can’t we get foundation help? 


Foundations consistently do 
not make grants for such pur- 


poses. 
coming 


Where’s 
from? 

From those who best under- 
stand the necessity of extend- 
ing library services to all the 
people, namely, from Librarians, 
library trustees, and from pub- 
lishers, booksellers, bookbinders, 
and library supply houses. No 
general appeal to the public is 
planned, but the Committee ex- 
pects that friends of libraries, in- 
formally approached by local 
campaign workers, will con- 
er a substantial total to the 
und. 


What should my contribution be? 
Since all contributions to the 
Fund are on a purely voluntary 
hasis, there is no fixed scale. 
Contributions naturally will vary 
depending on income. [If each 
member contributes an average 
of 4% of one months salary, we 
are reasonably certain of attain- 
ing the library workers’ share of 
the campaign goal. Translated 
into terms of time worked, this 
would mean the contribution of 
roughly one day’s work over the 
entire four-year period of the 
Fund’s program. 

It is hoped that librarians in the 
higher salary brackets will wish 
to contribute substantially more 
than the 4% average. Approxi- 
mately seventy individuals had 
made advance subscriptions by 
January 22 of over $7,000, near- 
ly all of them $100 each, which 


the money 
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21. 


22. 


. How 





is probably 10% to 33% of one 
months salary. 
If I am a library trustee? 

Any gift will be appreciated. 
It is hoped that 30,000 trustees 
will wish to participate with 
small or large contributions. 
Trustees have as great a stake as 
librarians in the objectives of the 
campaign. 

Will libraries contribute as in- 
stitutions? 

Two have already done so. It 
is expected that many libraries 
may not be free to contribute for 
this purpose because of legal re- 
strictions or board policies. A li- 
brary’s contribution should not 
take the place of individual dona- 
tions from staff or trustees. 


are contributions and 
pledges made? 

Gifts of $10 or more may be 
pledges and paid in four or fewer 
annual installments. Cards for 
such pledges should be sent to 
A. L. A. headquarters by the 
State director for collection. 

Gifts of less than $10. Cards 
should be turned in immediate- 
ly and payment made to solicitor 
before June 1, 1945. This rule 
is to avoid large accounting ex- 
pense for handling collection. 


Are donations deductible for in- 
come tax? 

Contributions to A. L. A. 
always have been deductible for 
federal income tax purposes. 


Who is backing this campaign? 


LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT FUND 


CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 


Carl Vitz, Chairman 
President, A.L.A. 

Charles H. Compton, Vice-Chairman 
Librarian St. Louis Public Library 


Past President, 


A.LA. 


Essae M. Culver 
Exec. Sec., La. State L. Com. 
Past President, A.L.A. 

Mrs. Loleta Dawson Fyan 
Librarian, Mich. State L. 
President, A.L.A. 

Extension Division 

Helene H. Rogers 

Librarian, Illinois State L. 











Past President, National Assn. of State 
Librarians 
Ralph A. Ulveling 
Librarian, Detroit Public L. 
President-Elect, A.L.A. 


Althea Warren 
Librarian, Los Angeles Public L. 
Retiring President, A.L.A. 
Amy Winslow 
Librarian, Cuyahoga County L. 
President, A.L.A. Division of Public 
Libraries 


Andrew B. Lemke 
Princeton, Illinois 
Chairman, A.L.A. Trustees Div. 


Miss Ruth W. Gregory 
Executive Assistant to the Committee 


The proposal for a campaign was 
approved by the Board of Directors 
of the Library Extension Division, 
the Board of the Trustees Division, 
and by the Federal Relations Com- 
mittee. 


LIBRARY EXTENSION DIVISION 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Debora R. Abramson, Louisiana L. Com. 
Ethel IL. Berry, Minneapolis P. L. 
Dorothy Randolph, Vt. Free P. L. Com. 
Blanche A. Smith, Iowa State L. 


Helen E. Wagstaff, Univ. of Kansas L. 
Extension Service 


Mrs. Loleta Dawson Fyan, President 


MISS BARRETTE REPORTS 
PROGRESS 


Winnifred Wennerstrum, Chair- 
man of the A. L. A. Committee for 
the Library Development Fund has 
done a good job in contacting all the 
libraries in the state on raising our 
quota for public relations work in 
Washington hoping to extend library 
service. 


Since the president is in Mason 
City, perhaps it should be one of 
the first towns to report. To date, 
$150 has been collected from lib 
staff, trustees, and Friends of Li- 
braries. 3 

The president wishes all of you 
good success so that our quota of 
$1750 can Bess { be reached and 
perhaps ex , 


BUILDING THE PEACE 
Archibald MacLeish 


There are certain problems requir- 
ing consideration in this democracy 
which can best be considered in, and 
with the aid of, libraries. The Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals for a general 
security organization are of this 
character. Books and magazine 
articles and newspaper columns and 
radio broadcasts can play an essen- 
tial and valuable part. But, in the 
last analysis, a citizen who wishes to 
make up his mind upon all the mani- 
fold aspects of the problem of the 
peace will wish to go to the one in- 
stitution which will bring all these 
materials, and many more, together 
for his study. He will wish, more- 
over, to study these materials in a 
place where he can consult the older 
records to which they relate and in 
the light of which they must be read. 
Only a good library—such libraries 
as we have in an astonishing num- 
ber of American towns and cities— 
can do all this. 

Moreover, a good library — an 
American library — is something 
more than a collection of material of 
this kind backed by reference works 
and volumes of history. A good 
American library is books and 
magazines and documents served by 
men and women trained not only in 
the finding of material but in its 
selection for a given use. The man 
or woman who, with a limited period 
of time to work in, feels the urgent 
necessity of coming to conclusions 
with the greatest problem of our 
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time. can do no better than to ask — 


the aid of the librarians. 


Librarians, for that reason can 
give no greater service to their fel- 
low-citizens and to their country than 
to prepare themselves to know and 
understand and make effectively 


available the materials which bear © 


upon their country’s effort to estab- 
lish a just and lasting peace. 


set i 
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Publicity for the Small Public 
Library 
By Gladys B. Johnson 
(Continued from January, 1945) 

A few brief notes about booklists 
and bookmarks might be included in 
the discussion at this juncture. The 
kind and number distributed will de- 
pend upon the budget, but in any 
case there are some suggestions 
about them which should be noted. 
Small libraries generally type or 
mimeograph their lists on an in- 
expensive grade of paper. These 
lists can be made very attractive 
with covers of colored construction 
paper with a mounted silhouette in 
contrasting color. Some _ experi- 


menting with paper and scissors will 
bring astonishing results, and artis- 
tic and original effects will result at 
very little expense. 

Standards to follow for book lists 
are: 

Good spacing with plenty of mar- 


gin 
A title or caption 
The name of the library 
Date of compilation (by whom, if 


Title of book 

Brief annotation 

Library hours 

Rules for reserving books 

Bookmarks are pure propaganda; 
should bear a short message,—easily 
understood; and should be of small 
size. They could have a slogan, a 
library rule, a reading suggestion, a 
notice or announcement. Brevity, 
color, and size are the important 
things to remember, and the fact 
that this form of publicity is ex- 
tremely cheap recommends it for 
use. 


Exhibits are used for pro da 
a and -also for ef- 
ects. They should not be too 
numerous, or the library will look 
cluttered if it has too many pictures 
and ornaments. Whoever arranges 
the —_— needs to know the gen- 
eral principles of interior decoration 
because they apply also to the proper 
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arrangemeu of posters and display 
material in a library. 

Order is the first rule to observe 
in placing exhibits. There should be 
space enough, so that the surround- 
ings will not detract from it. There 
should be color harmony within the 
exhibit; a clear relation between 
poster and material; and emphasis 
on some central point to which the 
eye naturally travels. Attention 
should be given to simplicity and 
economy in the number of objects 
used in the display. The most fre- 
quent mistake made is overcrowd- 
ing,—space is eloquent and should 
be used to focus the attention on a 
few important objects. 

Originality adds much to the 
drawing power of the exhibit. A few 
ideas which have not been over- 
worked are: 

Fans, gloves, antique lace—with 
etiquette books 

Love letters and diaries — for 
memoirs and diaries 

Wedding invitations and announce- 
ments—in June with books and 
pamphlets for wedding plans 

Valentines—for February 

Hats of different periods—Easter 

Prayer books and antique religious 
books—Lenten season 


By theatre programs—books of 
plays 

Programs of famous musical 
events——music books and original 
scores 

Arrangement of material on the 
bulletin board has a few rules which 
should be followed: 

When arranging figures of differ- 
ent size, it is proper to have either 
the edge or the bottom edge in 
ae panhee ted Bag Referee 
ina ua e like sol- 
diers, but to break the ranks with 
the largest in the center, flanked by 
the smallest and the middle sized. 

Leave more space at the bottom 
than at the top, and leave a good 
margin at each side. 

, charts, and other printing to 
read should be at eye level. 
not attempt bizzare arrange- 








ments,—orderly ones are most et- 
fective. 




























































































Examples of bulletin board ar- 
rangement: 





























































































































Correct 


When books are displayed on a 
table, a decorators’ touch may be 
added by using a well appointed 
flower arrangement, a pair of 
candles, a figurine or statuette, or 
plants as book ends. The center of 
interest nust be books or the poster 
above them, so avoid accessories 
that are too “arty,” or that detract 
from the main interest—books. 

Lucky the library with display 


windows! 


Most small libraries have 
to borrow theirs downtown, but this © 


is a possibility. Baltimore has ~ 
made its display windows the talk © 
of the town. They have gone about | 


it scientifically by using standard ~ 


equipment with the same finish for % 


all racks and stands. Everything is ~ 


substantial—no danger of toppling © 
over after the display is finished. The ~ 
Detroit Public Library has_ windows 
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built out on the lawn, near the side- 
walk where the passerby cannot help 
but be attracted. 

Suggestions for “trimming” the 
library window are: 

Consider the window as you would 
a stage—the background—lighting— 
properties 

Captions should be brief-plain let- 
ters and larger than for inside post- 
ers 

Colors should be gayer 

Don’t overcrowd 

A permanent card about hours is 
advisable 

Newspaper publicity—we must re- 
member that a newspaper has to 
appeal to all types of readers, and 
the editor is equally interested in 
them and their activities and will not 
favor us simply because we are the 
library. When we are writing a 
news story, “We must find and put 
into the story an interest the editor 
inight have neither tirne nor inclina- 
tion to find.. The editor will have 
certain rules he will expect you to 
follow when preparing copy for print, 
find out what they are, and adhere 
strictly to them. 


When you write a news story, 
always re-write it before you turn it 
in. Pick out the most interesting fea- 
ture for the first paragraph—many 
readers will not read any farther 
than this. The editor often takes 
the headline from the opening para- 
graph; it should tell him who, what, 
where, when, and why. Keep the 
outsider—the non-user in mind and 
make the story simple and clear. 

Usual news sources include new 
library policies; news about staff 
members; change in library per- 
sonnel; book news; and various re- 
ports. New books are the chief 
source of news, but they are not 
always treated as effectively as they 
might be. Often they are merely 
listed by author and title, and some- 
time accompanied by excerpts taken 
from reviews published in other 
places. Better than this, and of 


1. Woods, H. F. Profitable Publicity. N.Y. 
Dorset, 1941. p. 24. 


more news value, are interesting 
notes to potential readers about why 
he would like the book, how he 
could use it; or some significant fact 
about the format of the book, or the 
audthor’s style of writing. The library 
is not so much interested in 
criticism of books as in “putting 
them across,” and the purpose in 
writing about them is to bring books 
and readers together. Almost any 
book is news if presented in this - 
way—even encyclopedias and year 
books are news if specific informa- 
tion about them is presented in an 
interesting way. 

It is not seeking notoriety to have 
news of staff members in the paper; 
it is good business and the staff 
should cooperate in furnishing these 
items: 

Book reviews or library talks 
which they have made 

Participation in library meetings 
and conventions 

Election to an important office or 
to membership in civic organiza*t'ons 

Any honor received for good 
citizenship or ability 

Exhibits which tie-in with nation- 
al or local projects are news, as well 
as exhibits of famous collections, or 
those owned by noted persons, or 
collections of historical interest. 

Activities sponsored by the library 
to which the public is invited should 
be included in library news, and on 
the day of the event the paper should 
be reminded to send a reporter if 
possible. 

Outstanding gifts, or favors make 
interesting news and may include 
names, if the persons concerned give 
their consent. 

Library trends are shown in 
monthly and yearly reports, and 
make interesting comparisons with 
past years, or with other libraries. 
The editor may welcome the annual 
report for publication if it is pre- 
sented in a lively manner—he may 
even request photographs, or offer 
to come to the library to take them. 
If the library can afford to have the 
report printed in an attractive fold- 





‘paper publicity. Wherever 





er for distribution and exchange 
with other libraries, this is a very 
good piece of publicity. 
Conclusion.—The organization of 
x good publicity program will not be 
somplete unless provision is made 
for collecting and evaluating data. A 
careful record should be kept of all 
types of publicity done through per- 
sonal methods, direct publicity, pub- 
licity inside the library, and news- 
possible 
an estimate of the results should be 
made if actual figures are not pos- 
. These data will be used in 
forming new policies and discarding 
unprofitable ones. 

Publicity furnishes the library 
and its staff with the greatest field 
for creative work and growth. In 
its development they are led away 
from humdrum, prosaic routine. It 
adds infinite variety to a profession 
which otherwise might become dull 
and tiresome. This is not to say that 
publicity is for the cultural develop- 
ment of the library staff,—the bene- 
fits they derive are a by-product of 
the talents they have invested to 
give the library a distinct and vital 
character. 
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An Opportunity for Library 
Training in Iowa 

The State University will offer 
several library courses this coming 
summer which should te of great 
practical value to many of our Iowa 
‘Librarians and library assistants. 

The need for these courses is clear. 
Though the value of library training 
is generally recognized; there -still 
remain in Iowa many libraries func- 
tioning far below their possibilities 
because their librarians or library as- 
sistants lack fundamental training. 
Moreover, a demand for librarians 
exists at the present time in libraries 
of all types. For some of these un- 
filled positions, the thorough prepara- 
tion obtainable in a one-year library 
school is essential. For others, 
briefer training, such as is offered 
in summer courses, answers the re- 
quirements. 

The curriculum is planned to meet 
the needs of librarians in small com- 
munities, library assistants, perform- 
ing semi-professional duties in me- 
dium-sized libraries, and teacher-li- 
brarians in smaller school systems. 

Dr. Ralph E. Ellsworth, Director 
of the University Libraries, is also 
Director of the Summer Courses in 
Library Training. Emma Felsenthal 
is Associate Director. Other mem- 
bers of the faculty are Mrs. Rozetta 





Thurston Cardwell, formerly city 
and county librarian, Fort Collins, 
Larimer County, Colorado, Louise 
Anthony, Librarian of the Com- 
munity High School, Dupo, Illinois, 
and Associate Professor Millington 
Farwell Carpenter of the University 
English Department and Head of 
English in the University High 
School. 

Four courses are scheduled: The 
Public Library in Small Communities, 
The School Library, Literature for 
the High School Age, and Technical 
Processes. In addition, several re- 
lated courses in other departments 
of the University will be available 
for Library Training credit. One of 
these, The Recreational Program, 
will cover literature for the younger 
children. 

The Public Library will cover, 
among other topics, community life 
and instiutions, administration. book 
selection, reference work, and pub- 
lic relations programs. In the School 
Library course all aspects of ad- 
ministration in the smaller school li- 
brary will be discussed, with the ex- 
ception of the technical processes. 


Miss Anthony and Mrs. Cardwell 
will share in the teaching of the 
course, The Technical Processes, 
which will include cataloging and 


classification, book ordering, and 
various other routines. In the course, 
Literature for the High School Age, 
Professor Carpenter will discuss, 
among other aspects of the subject, 
the techniques of presenting litera- 
ture, including all significant types of 
reading. 

All the courses carry University 
credit and students taking full work 
may earn a total of nine hours 
toward a bachelor’s degree. 


The courses will be given during 
the second term of the summer 
session and will be eight weeks in 
length, from June 13 to August 8. 
The registration date is set for Tues- 
day, June 12. 

Miss Felsenthal will be very 
to answer inquiries or to na 
Library Training bulletin of informa- 


tion to anyone interested. She may 
be addressed at the University Li- 
braries, Iowa City, Iowa. 


Is There a Law? 


This letter, which came to us re- 
cently, was referred to the Attorney 
General's Office: 

“How great is our responsibility 
legally for the return of books, sent 
without order by authors or publish- 
ers, for which no return postage is 
enclosed? They send the book, with- 
out bill or information. Later a bill 
comes. One I sent back C.O.D. ex- 
press, and we had quite a time be- 
cause they refused to pay it at the 
other end, and the Express Company 
here was unpleasantly involved. Re- 
cently, to avoid controversy I just 
paid the postage and returned the 
book. Will you kindly tell me 
whether there is a law covering this 
very common practice of publishers 
and book sellers?” 

The following reply was received: 

“In reply thereto, I would say that 
when a book is forwarded under the 
foregoing circumstances, such for- 
warding is a mere offer by the author 
or the publisher and places no lia- 
bility on you of any kind with re- 
spect to the book, unless you accept 
the same. Acceptance of the book 
may be express; that is, by acknowl- 
edging to the sender that you do 
accept it. Or may be implied. To 
avoid a claim of implied acceptance, 
immediately upon receipt of such 
book, the Librarian should notify the 
author or publisher of refusal to ac- 
cept the book and that the book is 
then held at the sender’s risk. 


Assistant Attorney General” 


HOSPITAL LIBRARY COURSES 

AT COLUMBIA 

A program relating to hospital li- 
braries will be offered by the School 
of Library Service in the summer 
session at Columbia University, July 
2 to August 10, 1945. There will be 
a central course entitled “Library 
work with hospital patients”; a 













































number of related courses at the 
School of Library Service and else- 
where on the campus; and probably 
field assignments for students desir- 
ing practical experience. The main 
course will be in charge of “rm 
Ernestine Rose, who organized li 
braries in eastern base hospitals for 
the rehabilitation of wounded men 
and worked in military libraries in 
Germany in World War I, and who 
subsequently was head of the 135th 
Street Branch of the New York Pub- 
lic Library. In her work Miss Rose 
will draw upon the resources of the 
New York district, including hospital 
librarians and other specialists. 

The core course will build unvon 
basic professional librarv training. 
It will be open to candidates who, 
being suited in other ways for li- 
brary work with hospital vatients. 
are graduates of accredited library 
schools. As a free elective in the 
regular curriculum it wil! he avail- 
ahle also to students at the School 
of Librarv Service who noscess an- 
pronriate versonal qualifications and 
are sufficiently advanced to pursue 
elective courses. 

Enauiries and requests for anvliea- 
tien forms may be addressed tn the 
School of Lihrarv Service. Calv~hiag 


Un’ versitv, New York 27. New York. 


The Iowa Sorietw far Crinnied 
Children 2d the Dieahi-4 ic huildine 
a Ine~m lihrarv for members and 
friends of the Spastic Club of Iowa. 
™-~ aniloetiqn inelrdas- _— er'antifie 
haalke on the manv acrecte of rere- 
bral nalsev, its nature, inct'tytione] 
ard heme treatments. and walnahle 
suggestions for parents of children 
with thie handicap. 

The hooks will be Inoened free of 
charre hw reauest from Mra, 
Darnathy Phillinse. exerentive se-re- 
tarv of the Sorcietv. 4090 Plymonth 
Brildine. Dee Moines 9. Towa. 

There also is a collection of tov« 
ar’ training devices for the afflicted 
children. 

The booke and tovs have heen 
selected wisely by the workers of 
the Society for Crippled Children and 





the Disabled who are dedicating their 
services to helping the handicapped. 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Charles H. Brown, librarian at 
Iowa State College, has been elected 
honorary members of the Library 
Association of China. The notifica- 
tion came from T. L. Yuan, 
Shapingpa Chungking who expressed 
the hope that there might be great- 
er cooperation between the libraries 
of China and America. 

Cleo M. Hanthorne, who has been 
librarian at Graceland College, 
Lamoni since 1935, was married 
December 22, 1944, to Willard C. 
Moon of Lamoni. The marriage 
took place in Oklahoma City. 

The medical library at Dunham 
hospital, Cincinnati, has been named 
the Vera V. Norton library in honor 
of Dr. Norton who was assistant 
medical director of the hospital for 
years until her retirement in 1941. 
Dr. Norton is now living in Waverly. 

Mrs. Vera Thompson, assistant in 
the Luther Coilege Library had the 
misfortune to break her leg while 
skating in January. 


NEWS FROM IOWA LIBRARIES 


Adel—Mrs. Ray Rainwater has re- 
signed to go to Lawrence, Kansas, 
with her husband. Mrs. Ralph Mills 
has been appointed librarian. 

Cedar Falls — Mrs. Esther K. 
Rogers, has been appointed librarian 
succeeding Mrs. Graham Hovey who 
resigned in the fall. Mrs. Rogers is 
a graduate of the University of 
Minnesota and received her library 
training at Illinois Library School. 
She has been librarian in Frederick, 
Oklahoma. 

Central City — Mrs. Flower S. 
Phillips has been appointed librarian 
to succeed Mrs. E. L. Baxter who re- 
signed. 

Council Bluffs — A copy of The 
Western Bugle, dated October 5, 
1853, has been presented to the li- 
brary by Mrs. Beryl Stubbs of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. It is the eight copy the 
library has on file of this newspaper, 
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published in Council Bluffs, all of 
different dates for 1852 and 1853. 

Des Moines, Public Library — 
Jeanne C. Lewis, in charge of in- 
formation Service, resigned January 
1 to go to Sun Valley, Idaho, as as- 
sistant in the Navy Library serv- 
ice. 

Des Moines — State Traveling Li- 
bray — Mrs. Miriam Garner join- 
ed the Des Moines Public Library 
staff February 1, as head of Informa- 
tion Service. Mrs. Gladys Johnson 
joined the WAC’s April 1. She has 
been head of the Traveling Library. 
Mrs. Alice McEwen, of Greene Pub- 
lic Library, has been on the staff 
since February 1. 

Dumont—Mrs. Beryl Reed is now 
serving as librarian. Mrs. M. E. 
Johnson is her assistant. 

Earlham—Amy Hadley was ap- 
pointed librarian January 13. 

E'dora—Mrs. Elva Adams suc- 
ceeds Connie Babock as assistant li- 
brarian 

Fairfield—The library board sur- 
prised J. Wilbur Dole with a birth- 
day tea following the meeting of the 
board Febraury 7. Mr. Dole has 
served as secretary of the board 
since 1929. 

George — Mrs. Irene Alexander 
who has served as librarian for 15 
years, resigned in February because 
of her health. Her death is reported 
elsewhere. Mrs. H. C. Hatch was 
named librarian with Mrs. R. W. 
Rossow assistant. 


Humeston—Mrs. Clell Henderson 
has been named librarian to take the 
place made vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Mrs. Grace Vail who moved 
to Ashland, Nebraska. 


Iowa City — U Libraries 
—Kathryn Shacklett, Denver 1943, 
formerly assistant in the Kansas 
City, Missouri, library, has joined the 
staff as assistant in the circulation 
department. 

An exhibit of Armed Services Edi- 
tions of books and magazines was 
presented in the library in January. 

La Porte City—A spirited cam- 
paign has been going on here for a 
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public library. The Lions Club and 
other organizations are cooperating 
in the undertaking, a poll having 
demonstrated that the need is felt 
by many of the citizens of the com- 
munity. 

Manly — New shelving has been 
added to the library to care for many 
books which are being donated to 
the library in memory of friends and 
relatives, as well as books honoring 
those who are in service. 

Marion—The basement of the li- 
brary has been improved by cement, 
lathing and plastering. The room 
used by organizations for meetings is 
much improved in appearance. 

Mason City — Mary Ellen Evans, 
who has been children’s librarian, 
has been appointed rural librarian 
and will have charge of the rural 
library program in the schools of 
Cerro Gordo County. 

The Friends of Libraries voted $25 
as their contribution to the Library 
Development Fund. 

Mount Peasant — Mr. and Mrs. 
Eugene McCoid have redecorated and 
furnished the children’s reading room 
of the library as a memorial for their 
five year old son, Bobbie, who passed 
away a year ago. 

Mrs. McCoid is a daughter of Mrs. 
R. B. Louden of Fairfield who 
originated the custom of honoring 
the departed with books that can 
be treasured and enjoyed by many. 
The newly decorated room was open 
to the public Sunday, February 11. 

Moville—A gift of $200 has been 
received from J. P. Dunning, former- 
ly of Moville, now living in Fairmont, 
Minnesota. The money will be used 
for permanent equipment. 

Nora Springs—Mrs. Frank Brun- 
ner and the Library Board observed 
the 75th birthday of Mrs. F. L. 
Sanders with open house at the li- 
brary January 13. 

Odebolt—The local DAR chapter 
presented $25 to the library to be 
used as needed. 

Rippey—A building has been rent- 
ed for a library and put into condi- 
tion by citizens who donated their 


time. Books have been donated. A 
bookshelf is provided for books 
honoring those who are in service of 
their country. 

Schaller — Elizabeth Collins, who 
has worked in the library since 
1936, resigned in order to have more 
time to care for her aged mother. 
Mrs. Percy Hedrick, who has been 
assistant Savesien, will be in charge. 

Scranton—Mrs. Daisy Tobin has 
been appointed librarian, succeeding 
Dorothy Robson who resigned to ac- 
cept a position in the College Book- 
store in Mt. Vernon. 

‘ Sheffield—Mrs. M. C. Perrin, who 
has been librarian for 21 years, re- 
signed in January because of illness. 
Mrs. Walter Timmerman is acting li- 
brarian at present. Mrs. Perrin was 
honored by a silver tea given at the 
library by way of observing her 80th 
birthday March 17, 1941. 

Terrill — Two lots adjoining the 
lots belonging to the library have 
been presented to the library board 
by Mr. and Mrs. E. G. Untiedt as’ an 
additional site for building the Terril 
Memorial Library in honor of those 
who have gone into service. 

Waterloo—Gertrude Huygens has 
joined the staff as cataloger, suc- 
ceeding Ruth Marvin who has ac- 
cepted a position in Hamtramck, 
Michigan. Miss Huygens was cata- 
loger in the State Traveling Library 
for two years. She comes from 
Sioux Falls, S. D., to Waterloo. 


Wyoming— Although the library has 
been closed temporarily for lack of 
patronage, Mrs. K. R. McDonald and 
Mrs. Don Wherry are maintaining a 
library station at the high school for 
the use of students. 

Memorial books have been report- 
ed by Chariton, Columbus Junction, 
Corydon, Exira, Fairfield, Ocheyedan, 
Woodbine and Waucoma. 


CHANGES IN LIBRARY BOARDS 

Batavia—Mrs. Deb Johnson and 
Mrs. Charley Johnston have resign- 
~e bs cad positions on the library 











Bo — Mrs. Ethel P. Meester 
has appointed on the library 
board replacing Mrs. Schortinghuis. 

Eldora — The Reverend J. R. 
Moore has been appointed to the 
place on the library made vacant by 
the resignation of the Reverend C. R 
Garland. 

Hamburg — David L. Sjulin has 
been appointed trustee of the Ham- 
burg Public Library, filling the 
vacancy made by the resignation of 
Mamie Simons. 

Lakota—Mrs. H. H. Murray, Mrs. 
A. E. Anderson and J. W. Cook, 
Superintendent of the schools, have 
been appointed to membership on 
the Library board. 

Marion—Mrs. J. A. Beeson and 
Marvin Oxley succeed Elmer Hol- 
lingsworth and Dr. R. E. Leidigh, 
who resigned. 

Oskaloosa — Rossell Howard has 
been appointed to fill the place of 
Charles E. Haworth, who entered our 
armed forces. 

Scranton—R. J. Amsden has been 
appointed a library trustee. 


NECROLOGY 
Mrs. Irene Alexander, who had 
served as librarian of George Public 





Library since it was organized in ~ 


1925, died February 26, 1945. She 
had resigned her position just a week 
before her death. 


Grace Brownell, loan librarian at — 


Coe College for 20 years, died at 
her home February 24. Although 


Miss Brownell had been on leave of © 
absence from the college library be- © 


cause of her health, she was still 
considered a member of the staff. 
Mrs. Royal H. 


member of the Library Board for 
more than 40 


years. 
Mrs. Mary L. Hatch, a member of © 


the library board from its foundi 
in 1921 until her resignation in 1 


because of her health, died December — 
25, 1944. Mrs. Hatch was one of 
McGregor’s finest women and her in- 


» who was 
one of the founders of the New 
Hampton Library, died October 25, 
1944. She had been a highly valued _ 


heed ys, 
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tersts and activities were broad. She 
was instrumental in founding the li- 
brary. 

Mrs. J. H. Hawn, president of the 
Woodbine Library Board, died 
February 14, 1945. 

Dr. George Kessel, past president 
of the Cresco Library Board, died 
January 29, 1945, after an illness of 
several weeks. He was the father 
of Mrs. Martha ’K. Haas, librarian at 
Emmetsburg. 

Mrs. Decorah G. O’Brien, for many 
years a member of the Waukon Li- 
brary Board, died at her home 
February 10, 1945. She had served 
the board as secretary for about 25 


ars. 
evr. L. R. Pierce, Morning Sun, 
several times president of the board 
in her 20 years of service as a 
trustee, passed away February 23, 
1945. She had always served on the 
book committee. 

Mrs. Leah Storm, member of the 
Tama Library Board passed away 
February 25, 1945. She had served 
the board as secretary for 23 years. 

Mr. Charles C. Webb, assistant li- 
brarian in the law library of Iowa 
1895-1896, died in New York, 
February 23, 1945. 


A Quarter-Century of A.L.A. 

The American Library Association 
this year marks its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary under the secretaryship of 
Carl H. Milam, and the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the “Enlarged Pro- 
gram.” For the library profession, 
and for the A.L.A., these have been 
twenty-five creative years, which 
have brought out the best that many 
librarians have had to give, and 
which have broadened the scope of 
library service far beyond its con- 
ception in 1920. 

The importance of the 
Program lites in its adoption by the 
A.L.A. at a time when optimism 
about the future ran high; and when 
energy and vision were available for 
its gradual accomplishment over the 
next quarer century. The leaders 
of the ’20s put their best thought 
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into this plan for an expanded, more 
vital A.L.A. All over the nation 
there was an appetite for progress. 

Librarians were elated over their 
excellent record of service in the first _ 
World War which had been made 
possible by adequate funds and 4 
united professional front. They were 
reluctant to let the impetus die, be-’ 
fore it contributed to a peacetime 
program of equal proportions. 

But the pre-war A.L.A. was in- 
capable of what its leaders now ex- 
pected of it. Hence the Enlarged 
Program, which took the future firm- 
ly in hand, mapped it out, called for 
funds totalling $2,000,000 and recom- 
mended the reorganization and ex- 
pansion of headquarters. 


The areas of library service des- 

tined for future importance as 
visualized in 1920 are interesting. 
They were library extension, includ- 
ing children’s and school libraries; 
work with the foreign-born; adult 
education; books for the blind; in- 
stitutional and special libraries; a 
program of international good will; 
general publicity; professional pub- 
lishing; personnel standards and 
welfare; and follow-up on A.L.A.’s 
war service to the merchant marine, 
war industries and hospitalized vete- 
rans. 
Looking at A.L.A. as it was then, 
it is possible to see how over-am- 
bitious the Program sounded. There 
was almost no machinery to co- 
ordinate efforts or to assemble in- 
formation in most of these fields. 
“Library extension” and “adult 
education” were such new ideas that 
there were not even volunteer com- 
mittees working in their behalf. 

The officers of A.L.A. and the au 
thors of the Program did not sup- 
pose that all its objectives could be 
accomplished within a few months, 
or even within a few years. They 
thought it would take at least three 
years to raise the necessary money 
pe to ren wll u = wm aes gg 

pped to e the new en- 
duties of the A.L.A. 
ough libraries did not con- 
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. dictum of A.L.A., in library reports, 





tribute the $2,000,000 which could 
have put the program into operation 
immediately, the Association has 
managed to carry out most of its 
objectives piece-meal. In some cases, 
the Association has far oustripped 
the Program. In others the ob- 
jectives have changed. . Some of the 
goals have not yet been reached, and 
some new goals have been added. 

But in the main, the Enlarged 
Program has been carried out. The 


‘best proof of this is the fact that 


it is no longer regarded as “en- 

.”’ Where some of the A.L.A.’s 
4500 members in 1920 considered it 
a fanciful pipedream, most of 
A.L.A.’s 15,000 members today take 
its definition of A.L.A.’s job for 
granted. 

The early twenties saw the great- 
est expansion. Several aspects of 
the Program appealed to the Car- 
negie Corporation sufficiently to en- 
list their financial help. With Car- 
negie funds, librarians were appoint- 
ed to survey existing practices in 
adult education, library extension, 
education for librarianship, and then 
to make recommendations for the 
future. ‘ As alwavs in A.L.A. plan- 
ning, recommendations and _ pro- 
grams were not the work of any one 
mind alone. Many libraries and li- 
brarians contributed experience and 
ideas. Reports were one or two 
years in the writing, and when thev 
were finished they embodied current 
practices, exnectations and plans. On 
there foundations were built pro- 
grams of development. and _ sne- 
cialized services from headquarters 
in these fields. 

But the profession itself, and not 
the A.L.A., produced the patterns of 
service and the new techniques. 
A.L.A.’s contribution has lain in 
taking the best in library practice, 
wherever it developed, and in mak- 
ing it applicable for the rest of the 
country. It has given the prestige 
of official, national support to local 
claims and standards, in all fields of 
library service. The most quoted 





newspapers and books, is the old na- 
tional standard of $1 per capita for 
adequate public libraries. 


Reporting on education for li- 
brarianship in 1923, the Tem- 
porary Library Training Board said, 
“The profession is comparatively 
new, salaries have been low, and 
funds for all purposes have been in- 
adequate. Progress has been re- 
markable considering all these cir- 
cumstances.” There were at that 
time eighteen library school, inade- 
quately financed, graduating far too 
few librarians, and without uniform 
standards for entrance and gradua- 
tion. There were no generally ac- 
cepted definite qualifications for li- 
brarianship and there was no or- 
ganization with authority to pro- 
mote and evaluate the various types 
of training available. As a result of 
these findings, the Board of Educa- 
tion for Librarianship was created, 
standards have been set, and uni- 
formity achieved. 


Expansion of A.L.A. publishing 
was another chapter of the Enlarged 
Program made possible by Carnegie 
grants. In 1920, 79% of A.L.A.’s 
publishing consisted of small leaflets 
and pamphlets, and the total num- 
ber of titles in print was 75. Per- 
haps the first two important results 
of the expanded publishing program 
were the four volume survey of li- — 
brary methods and practice, and the ~ 


series of texts entitled Curriculum ~ 


Studies, the first authoritative texts 
on library work. People who went 
to library school at late as 1930 re- 


member using mimeographed copies ~ 
of some of these, because printed ~ 


texts were not available. Through © 
A.L.A. publications and the Bulletin, ~ 
the profession has had access to the © 
results of research of permanent im- © 
portance, much of it the result of ~ 
A.L.A. fellowships. : 
So there are still some jobs left 
over for the future. But an En- © 
larged Program, if planned today, ~ 
could start a long way ahead of its © 
predecessor in 1920. &§ 








